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fraternity or sorority may serve the purpose of bridging the gap between
the home supervision, with its close primary-group situation, and the
wider secondary-group world outside. And here, as in the dormitory or
rooming house, the student usually makes new friends and acquaintances
who become substitutes for his family and the former associates of high
school.
Not only is leaving home sometimes a distinct crisis to the freshman,
but the transition from the country or small-town high school to the
large college or university constitutes a considerable strain on the ego.
Whereas one was well known and recognized by everyone in the high
school, the freshman, especially in our large state universities, frequently
finds himself alone and isolated .in a vast mass of other students who
pay little or no attention to him. The matter is doubly acute for those
who in high school were "big shots'* in athletics, debating, drama, or
student-body affairs. The boy who played on the high-school football
team may find himself completely ignored by the freshman football
coach, or, if he tries out for the squad, may soon be dropped because
he is "not promising material." And the high-school athlete who wears
his sweater about the campus becomes the object of ridicule if not of
actual discipline and soon stores his prized memento of high school in
mothballs. Or the girl who was the leading lady in the high-school senior
play may find herself in competition in dramatics with youngsters far
more capable than herself. So, too, the boy or girl who topped the gradu-
ating class in scholarship may find the pace of college instruction far
beyond his capacity. Such situations tend to produce frustrations with
respect to anticipated successful activity, necessitating various efforts to
reorganize one's aspirations, values, attitudes, and habits. There may be
increased effort to master the new difficulty or to find some substitute
outlet in other areas of accomplishment. There may arise a distinct de-
flation of the ego with an accompanying sense of inferiority; there may
develop a good deal of fantasy thinking and rationalization in connec-
tion with the lowering of the level of aspiration in matters collegiate. In
the extreme case there may be retreat into schizoid reactions of intensive
fantasy, avoidance of social contacts, and deterioration of ambition gen-
erally.
Although in general, in America, a college education represents a high
cultural value, in some families, especially those of more recent European
extraction, there is often open opposition to the children's going to col-
lege. But the American emphasis upon the virtues of the higher learning
which the child absorbs in elementary and secondary schools often stimu-
lates a strong ambition to continue in school in spite of parental opposi-
tion. It is obvious, of course, that there are nationality and other group